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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Nature of Truth. An Essay by Harold H. Joachim. Oxford, 
The Clarendon Press, 1906. — pp. v, 182. 

Mi". Joachim' s book is an interesting and notable sign of the reconstruction 
that is going on in the idealistic camp along the line of questions which 
only a short time ago were considered settled once for all. It claims no posi- 
tive result, but is an acute, though rather involved and at times scholastic crit- 
icism of three current conceptions of truth, — truth as correspondence, as a 
quality of independent entities, and as coherence. An attempt to under- 
stand the nature of correspondence results in bringing to the front the idea 
of teleological structure, and so in pointing away from the correspondence 
to the coherence type of theory, while the introduction of the ' mental fac- 
tor ' emphasizes the inadequacy of the notion as a final one. In connec- 
tion with the second conception, where he has in mind chiefly Mr. Moore 
and Mr. Russell, he tries to show that the assumption that experiencing 
makes no difference to the facts is either false or irrelevant ; and that, if this 
is so, a theory which sets out to vindicate the independence of truth must 
end by making truth a merely private and personal possession. Then in 
what constitutes the larger and, as it seems to me, the most valuable part of 
the book, the coherence notion is examined, with the result that it is con- 
demned as failing to be finally and fully intelligible, though it is regarded 
as being relatively truer than the others. The discussion is an honest and 
clear-sighted recognition of certain fundamental difficulties to which the 
older idealists commonly closed their eyes. Thus, it is pointed out that the 
system of judgments which is presupposed in a true human judgment is 
after all a body of knowledge about reality ; it is not meaning in the sense 
which the ideal of the coherence notion demands, — a ' significant whole ' 
as an organized individual experience self-fulfilled and self-fulfilling. We 
therefore are again forced back upon the correspondence notion, in which 
coherence is interpreted as a mere formal consistency such as would leave 
the solid reality out ; and this dualism we are unable to overcome by show- 
ing how such an ' otherness ' has its place as a real moment in ideal expe- 
rience. So in the final chapter there is an admirable analysis which lays 
bare the defects in the ordinary, easy idealistic doctrine of error, and which 
emphasizes its ultimate unintelligibility from the standpoint of the coherence 
type of Absolute. The conclusion is a tempered confession of ignorance, 
since we are compelled by the coherence notion to recognize certain de- 
mands which both must be and cannot be fulfilled. It would appear to 
me likely to prove a more fruitful path, if we were rather to question 
whether the adequacy of the coherence ideal as a metaphysical account of 
reality had not been too hastily assumed. A. K. Rogers. 
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